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period ends with the year 1843, and includes the time of issue of 
Strauss's Leben Jesu. Thus each of the seventeen chapters gives a 
clear-cut review of the salient events affecting biblical science in 
France or outside during the period it treats. A view of the manage- 
ment of discussion may be had by reading the headings of chap. 12. 
•" Variations on a great biblical miracle, ' the real miracle,' the deluge 
universal. The deluge limited a little : Deluc, Cuvier, Wallon, Dar- 
ras, le pere Brucker. The deluge still more limited : d'Omalius, 
Motais, Charles Robert. The deluge very limited : MM. Suess and 
de Girard. Just a little more deluge : M. de Kirwan — a scientific 
concession. No deluge at all : MM. de Lapparent and Loisy." The 
volume is an excellent instance of the fine historical work the French 
school is doing. American students are hardly awake to the fact that 
the French are, in treating historical subjects, superior to the Ger- 
mans ; that they are broader, less subject to attacks of finical extrava- 
gance, less exposed to that demoralizing competition for position 
which seems to make almost necessary the discovery of something new 
under the sun, however outrS that something new may be. And the 
fine bibliography of thirty-six pages adds greatly to the value of the 
-work. — Geo. W. Gilmore. 

The Song of Solomon, The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges. By Andrew Harper. (Cambridge: The University Press, 1902; 
pp. li+96; is.6d.) Eleven years ago Canon Driver barelyalluded to the 
significant publication of Wetzstein in relation to the "Song of Songs," 
and spoke of the dramatic theory of the poem as "accepted by the 
majority of modern critics and commentators." In the work now 
before us it is admitted that the Wetzstein-Budde theory of the poem 
•as a collection of wedding songs " may almost be said to hold the 
field at present." With a fair-mindedness characteristic of the book 
throughout, these opposing views are carefully discussed in the intro- 
duction and appendix. In general, the author adopts the dramatic 
view with points of resemblance to Rothstein with whom he agrees in 
recognizing that older wedding songs may be incorporated, and in 
maintaining that Budde's recognition of a redactor's hand points 
toward a dramatic conception of the whole. He classes the poem as 
a dramatic lyric rather than an elaborated drama, likening it to Brown- 
ing's In a Gondola. He fails, however, to give any ancient, much less 
any Semitic, analogue for this literary type. The detailed arguments 
point out with acumen the many difficulties in Budde's view, but 
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seem hardly sufficient to stem the general sweep of the current. The 
usual topics of introduction are well presented, the history of the alle- 
gorical interpretation being peculiarly clear, though the concession 
here may seem scarcely consistent and not demanded in itself, by the 
arguments offered. The notes on the text conform to the standard of 
scholarly tone with simplicity which characterizes the best volumes 
in this series. An appendix contains a translation of the poem 
divided into thirteen cantos with the lines assigned to the supposed 
speakers. — Henry Fowler. 

Paulas' Brev til Romerne. Fortolket, af Lie. L. W. Schat-Petersen, 
Prof. Theol. (Kobenhavn : Hagerup ; pp. xxxvi+606 ; Kr. 8.75.) 
The introduction to the epistle is clear and satisfactory. The epistle 
was written in Corinth during the end of the winter months 59 (58). 
As to its integrity the author does not find much difficulty with the 
fifteenth chapter. The beginning of it shows a close connection with 
the fourteenth, and it is not surprising that a letter toward the end 
becomes looser in its connection and that repeated signs of the author's 
aim to close his letter can be found. Chap. 16, however, has more dif- 
ficulties, but, having examined these, the author seems to be convinced 
that this also was written by the apostle. In the detailed exegesis, 
which occupies 572 pages, the author displays eminent scholarship 
and, in the main, sound judgment. The text which forms the basis 
of the commentary is that of Tischendorf, eighth edition, except in a 
few instances. A few points of interpretation deserve special remark. 
In 2:6 the author seems to give too prominent a place to good works. 
He says : " These good works do not lead of themselves, on account 
of their own merit, to eternal life ; but on account of the 
atonement for the world, accomplished in Christ, good works, 
works of piety and philanthropy, receive such an acceptance of God 
that the grace of God in Christ in due time will turn to them, either 
here on earth, as Acts chaps. 10 and n, or — this we certainly expect 
— in the place of departed spirits." In 3 : 25 he gives an able defense 
for the translation of lXn.<rrrjpiov by " mercy seat," and satisfactorily 
meets the opposing arguments of Meyer and Godet. In the much dis- 
puted section 7 : 14-24, his view is, that the apostle is speaking with 
reference to his unregenerate state, or, better, the state of human 
nature before regeneration. In 8 : 4 he explains iv rrj trapxC to mean 
" flesh in general, i. e., human nature." The meaning, therefore, is, 
that God by sending his Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin 



